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Troubles in the 
Caribbean Area 


Poverty and Illiteracy Are 
Among Basic Causes of 
Widespread Unrest 


NE of the most politically un- 

settled regions in the world to- 
day is the area bordering the Carib- 
bean Sea, only a few hundred miles 
from U.S. shores. 

Haiti has been in turmoil—off and 
on—for several months. Honduras 
and Nicaragua are involved in a bit- 
ter border dispute. In Cuba, a rebel 
group is trying to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. Colombia is now attempt- 
ing to restore democratic rule follow- 
ing the ouster of a military dictator. 

At a time when U.S. leaders. are 
forced to devote much attention to the 
Middle East situation, it is disturbing 
to find a serious trouble spot so close 
to our borders. It is disquieting, too, 
that these unsettled conditions exist 
so near the Panama Canal, a water- 
way of vital importance to us. 

What is behind the Caribbean dis- 
turbances? How can they be pre- 
vented? What is this troubled region 
like? 

Among the lands bordering the 
Caribbean Sea are 10 independent re- 
publics. They include the island na- 
tions of Cuba, Haiti, and the Domini- 
can Republic; the South American 
countries of Venezuela and Colombia; 
and the Central American lands of 
Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, and Guatemala. 

(Since only a small fraction of 
Mexico’s coast line touches the Carib- 

(Continued on page 6) 


PUERTO RICO is making greater progress than ever before. 
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Now four-fifths of all her people can read and write 


Factories Grow in Puerto Rico 


Five Hundred New Factories Are Providing Jobs for Large Number 


Of Workers in Small Self-governing Commonwealth in Caribbean 


HERE is good news from Puerto 

Rico. A recent report on business 
in the island can be summed up in a 
word—success. Here are a few of the 
things the report tells us: 

Since 1947, 500 new factories have 
been built in Puerto Rico. The plants, 
which provide jobs for 31,000 people, 
make everything from artificial flow- 


ers to electronic equipment. They 
turn out cloth, leather and rubber 
goods, machinery, chemicals, paint, 


and irrigation equipment. 


Two large oil refineries process 


Venezuelan oil. There is a big, new 
ammonia plant. The island will soon 
have a paper mill which uses a waste 
product from sugar cane as its basic 
material. 

Some of plants well- 
known names. A number of U. S. 
companies—including General Elec- 
tric, U. S. Rubber, Remington Rand, 
and Sylvania—have factories on the 
island. 

Success is a new word to Puerto 
Rico. Back in 1940 there were only 
a few factories on the island. Puerto 
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HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


STAMPED SLOGANS 


The stamped slogans we see on can- 
celed mail are not new. The idea for 
such slogans goes back to the early 
days of our history. Benjamin Frank- 
lin probably was the first to stamp a 
slogan on mail. 

When Franklin was a Deputy Post- 
master General for the American col- 
onies in the mid-1700’s, he “‘franked” 
his letters with “Free B. Franklin.” 
After the War for Independence 
started, he patriotically switched the 
words to read “B. Free Franklin.” 


END OF IRON CURTAIN? 


Moscow says that it wants to do 
away with barriers that have pre- 
vented a free exchange of visitors be- 
tween democratic and communist 
countries. The Reds are setting up a 
special government agency to encour- 
age visits back and forth between 
Russia and the free world. 

Of course, the Soviet action may be 
nothing more than a_ propaganda 
move. Nevertheless western officials 


hope it will lead to an end to the Iron 
Curtain that has barred the free 
movement of peoples across the Soviet 
frontier for many years. 


PAYING RENT 


Uncle Sam pays a huge rent bill 
each year. It amounts to nearly 
$113,000,000 in rental fees for the use 
of buildings and land. Most of the 
rented facilities are in the United 
States, though some are overseas. 
New York leads all states in rental 
receipts from Uncle Sam at the pres- 
ent time, with $12,000,000 in fees 
paid by the federal government. 


PRICE OF STEEL 


The price of steel is scheduled to go 
up next month. Steel producers say 
they must increase prices because of 
pay boosts that take effect in July. 
Steelworkers were granted higher pay 
in a contract signed last year. The 
contract provided for some pay boosts 
in 1956, and additional increases in 
July 1957. 


FIRE LOSSES 


Last year, the United States and 
Canada suffered record losses from 
fires, says the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. This group points 
out that the 2 nations together suf- 
fered well over $330,000,000 in fire 
damage in 1956. 


BIGGEST KILLERS 


More than half of the nation’s 
deaths from diseases of all kinds last 
year were caused by heart ailments, 
says the Institute of Life Insurance. 
Cancer was the next biggest killer, 
accounting for 19 per cent of all 
deaths from illnesses. 


TOP CUSTOMERS 


Latin American countries are 
among the world’s best customers for 
our goods. Our southern neighbors 
buy about a fifth of all items we sell 
abroad. Among other things, Latin 


Americans buy farm and factory ma- 
chines, automobiles, and other manu- 
factured goods from us. 





Rico depended almost entirely on one 
crop—sugar. For several months of 
the year, after the sugar cane was cut, 
thousands of farm workers were idle. 

In 1947, Puerto Rico launched a 
plan for making better use of its re- 
sources and providing more jobs for 
its people. The plan was nicknamed 
Operation Bootstrap. The idea was 
to change Puerto Rico from a one-crop 
economy to a land of 
farms. 


factories and 


As a starter, the Puerto Ricans put 
their rivers to work so there would be 
plenty of power to run 
Then, *the government 
businessmen to start new 
in Puerto Rico. 

The government offered to build 
factories and to train workers to run 
machines. It offered businessmen 
who would set up shop in Puerto Rico 
a 10-year exemption from local income 
taxes. (Because of Puerto Rico’s sta- 
tus as a commonwealth, there are no 
federal income taxes on the island.) 
Businessmen in the United States and 
Puerto Rico accepted the offer to start 
new plants. 


factories. 
encouraged 
industries 


To improve farms, big estates were 
cut up into small plots so more farm- 
would have land of their own. 
Better methods of irrigation and new 
varieties of plants especially suited to 
the island were found. 

Operation Bootstrap was a success 
from the start. Most of the new 
plants are doing well. Some have 
made spectacular profits. For ex- 
ample, a plastics manufacturer who 
started out in 1953 with a $15,000- 
plant cleared $200,000 in 1955. 

Through the years, Operation Boot- 
strap has attracted considerable at- 
tention from abroad. In 1955, 600 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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PUERTO RICO has some highways as modern as any in the United States. 
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Among the vehicles using them are the island’s 


more than 80,000 passenger cars and these rolling banks which travel to their customers in the villages and country. 


Factories Grow 


(Concluded from page 1) 
foreign students spent time on the 
island learning how they might help 
their countries make similar progress. 
In the last 5 years, more than 3,000 
foreign technicians have visited Puerto 
Rico. They came from many lands 

Pakistan, Nepal, Ethiopia, 
Iceland. 

Operation Bootstrap has chalked up 
impressive records. The average in- 
come in Puerto Rico is 4 times as high 
as it was in 1940—and second highest 
in Latin America. Only Venezuela 
has a higher per capita income. 


Israel, 
and 


The island sells 3 times as many 
goods abroad and buys 4 times as 
much from other lands as it did 17 


In 1956, for the first time, 
earned Puerto Rico more 
money than farming did. 

Gains in industry and farming have 
made it possible to improve housing, 
education, and health. Slums in San 
Juan, the capital, have been cleared 
to make room for attractive new hous- 
ing projects. New hospitals, libraries, 
banks, and have been built. 
There are shiny new refrigerators in 
many homes, along with TV sets. 

In 1940, only half of all Puerto 
Rican children went to school. Three- 
fifths of the people couldn’t read and 
write. Now over three-fourths of all 
young people under 18 are in school. 
More than four-fifths of the Puerto 
Ricans can read and write. The Uni- 
of Puerto has 15,000 
students and a long waiting list. 

The island has waged a winning 
battle against disease. Malaria, the 
major killer, has almost been wiped 
out. The island has made marked 
gains against tuberculosis. The aver- 

ge Puerto Rican can expect to live 
63 years—compared with 46 in 1940. 

Naturally, the Puerto Ricans are 
happy with the gains they have made. 
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versity Rico 


They have big dreams for the future. 
They hope to have 2,500 new factories 
by 1957 with jobs for 248,000 people. 

On the other hand, they realize it 
will be a long time before their island 
is entirely prosperous. There isn’t 
farm land enough to go around. Their 
island has few resources—no coal, 
iron, uranium, copper, or manganese, 
for example. Unemployment is still a 
big problem. 

To understand the problems which 
the Puerto Ricans face, let’s take a 
look at the island and its history: 

Back to Columbus. Puerto Rico’s 
history goes back to the time of 
Columbus. The explorer found the 
island in 1493—on his second trip to 
the New World. Puerto Rico remained 
a Spanish possession for 400 years. 

In 1509, Ponce de Leon brought 
Spanish settlers to the island. They 
found some gold there and forced the 
native Indians to mine it. The ex- 
plorer named his first settlement Rich 
Port (Puerto Rico), but the colony 
was anything but rich. 

In a few years, all the gold had been 
mined. Most of the Indians on the 
island had died of disease and hard 
work in the mines. Slaves were 
brought from Africa to raise sugar 
and other crops. For the next 300 
years, Puerto Rico was a defense out- 
post from which Spain tried to pro- 
tect her New World empire. 

In 1898, war broke out between 
Spain and the United States. A treaty 
signed in December 1898 gave Puerto 
Rico to the United States. 

Under the Stars and Stripes, the 
Puerto Ricans moved step by step to 
freedom. In 1917, they received 
American citizenship. The island be- 
came a U.S. territory. In 1947, Puerto 
Rico was given the right to elect its 
governor. 

Five years later, in 1952, the United 
States approved a constitution for the 


island. Puerto Rico became a self- 
governing commonwealth of the 
United States. Today the Puerto 








Ricans elect their governor and law- 
makers. A commissioner represents 
them in the U. 8S. Congress, but he 
has no vote. Puerto Ricans do not 
vote in Presidential elections unless 
they live in the United States. 

A crowded land. Puerto Rico is 
one of the most crowded lands on 
earth. The island is only two-thirds 
as big as Connecticut, but it has 
2,242,000 people—654 persons to the 
square mile. If nearly all of the 
world’s people moved to the United 
States, we would be only a little more 
crowded than the Puerto Ricans are. 

Most of the people who live on the 
island are of Spanish descent. There 
are also a large number of Negroes 
and some Indians. Visitors to the 
island find the people gay and hospita- 
ble. Spanish is the official language, 
but English is taught in the schools. 

Puerto Rico has a pleasant climate. 
Although the island lies in the tropics, 








years. 


cool ocean breezes keep the weather 
mild at all times. Puerto Rico has 
beautiful mountains and beaches and 
interesting historic sites. Visitors 
flock there the year round. The 
Puerto Ricans have found that no 
matter how many new hotels go up, 
the rooms are always filled. Tourists 
spent about $25,000,000 in the island 
Commonwealth last year. 

Except for the climate and scenery, 
however, Puerto Rico has few re- 
sources. Minerals are scarce and 
there are few forests. There is no 
coal for power. So much of the land 
is mountainous that less than half the 
island is fit for crops. The northern 
part gets plenty of rain, but fields in 
the south must be irrigated. 

Sugar is Puerto Rico’s big crop. It 
is grown along the coast. Farther 
inland, farmers raise coffee, tobacco, 
pineapples, cotton, citrus fruits, and 
vegetables. 

Farms and factories do not offer 
enough jobs for all the Puerto Ricans 
who want to work. Because they are 
American citizens, and free to come 
and go as they like, large numbers of 
Puerto Ricans move to the United 
States each year. More than 290,000 
left the island between 1950 and 1955. 

The Puerto Rican government ad- 
vises those who move to the United 
States to get jobs before they go to 
the mainland. It has also set up of- 
fices in several U. S. cities to help 
job-seekers find employment. Even so, 
many Puerto Ricans have a hard time 
getting settled in the United States. 

Many of those who come to this 
country live in New York City or 
Chicago, although there are Puerto 
Ricans in all 48 states. Some live in 
great hardship, but they seem to feel 
they are better off here than they were 
at home. 

Those who stay in Puerto Rico, as 
the majority are doing, see hope for 
their country. As industries grow, 
they feel they will have a better 
chance to work at full-time jobs. 

Puerto Rico’s Governor Luis Munoz 
Marin is also hopeful for the future. 
He often reminds businessmen how 
much Puerto Rico has to offer— 
willing hands, plenty of electricity, 
low taxes, and a pleasant climate. 

Puerto Rico has a long way to go. 
But the quiet revolution which is tak- 
ing place there—under a democratic 
government—is a shining example of 
progress for all the world to see. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 
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PUERTO RICO has built thousands of small, attractive homes in the past few 


These new, modern dwellings are replacing some of the island’s slums. 
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Luis Mufioz Marin 


Newsmaker 


Luis Munoz Marin 


UIS Mufioz Marin holds the same 
job which Ponce de Leon held more 
than 400 years ago. But there’s one 
difference. The Spanish explorer was 
appointed governor of Puerto Rico in 
1510. Mufioz is serving his third term 
as Puerto Rico’s first elected governor. 
To most of his countrymen, the present 
governor is a symbol of the progress 
they have made in recent years. 

Munoz was born in San Juan, the 
capital of Puerto Rico, on February 
18, 1898—the only son of a famous 
father. Many people called the elder 
Munoz “the George Washington of 
Puerto Rico,” because he had managed 
to win a small measure of freedom for 
the island from Spain. After the 
United States took Puerto Rico, he 
persuaded Congress to give the 
islanders U. S. citizenship. 

As a boy, Luis spent much time in 
the United States. After he graduated 
from Georgetown University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., he began his career as 
a writer. He wrote magazine articles 
and translated the works of several 
American poets into Spanish. 

It wasn’t long, though, before the 
young man became _ interested in 
Puerto Rico’s problems. He edited a 
newspaper in San Juan and expressed 
his views through its pages. Complete 
independence from the United States 
was one of his views. 

Later, Mufioz formed his own polit- 
ical party. He was elected to the 
island’s legislature, and became Presi- 
dent of the Puerto Rican Senate. By 
this time, Mufioz had changed his ideas 
about independence. He decided that 
his people weren’t nearly as interested 
in cutting their ties with Uncle Sam 
as they were in something else—more 
jobs and better wages. Mujioz set out 
to battle poverty on his island. 

Puerto Rico won the right to choose 
its own governor in 1947. Mufioz was 
elected to that post the following year. 
He was re-elected in 1952 and 1956. 
Each time, most of the voters sup- 
ported his belief that Puerto Rico 
should keep its ties with the United 
States. 

Today Mufioz has big goals for his 
land—decent homes and schools for all, 
and enough jobs to go around. Opera- 
tion Bootstrap—his plan to achieve 
these goals—has won him world-wide 
recognition. 

Munoz is a heavy-set man with a 
drooping mustache. It is said that he 
thinks in 2 languages—Spanish and 
English. This may be so. It does 
seem to be a fact that he spends most 
of his time thinking of ways to help 
his people become more prosperous. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 





Thailand—“Land of the Free” 


Asian Nation Has Ample Food, Many Resources 


AILAND means “land of the 
free.” The name was well chosen, 
because it is the only country in south- 
east Asia which has never been under 
the rule of a European country. Until 
1939, when the name was changed, 
Thailand was known as Siam. 

The country has an area of 200,198 
square miles—about three-fourths the 
size of Texas. It is the home of 
20,000,000 people. 

Ninety per cent of the people are 
engaged in farming, although only a 
tenth of the land is farmed. The most 
fertile area lies in the central part. 
It is also the most heavily populated 
section. 

Rice is the principal crop, and 
rubber comes next in importance. Very 
few signs of poverty are seen, for the 
land is rich enough to support the 
people. 

About two-thirds of Thailand’s area 
is covered with forests. In the north- 
ern part of the country, teak is a very 
important product. Many wild ani- 
mals, such as tigers elephants, mon- 
keys, boars, and panthers, roam 
through the forests. Orchids and 
gardenias grow wild, and as many as 
18 different kinds of bananas are 
raised. Siamese cats, as you might 
guess, come from Thailand. 

An abundant supply of tin is found 
in the mountains of the Malay Penin- 
sula. There are many other important 
minerals, too, such as gold and gems. 

Good rivers—the Chao Phraya, Me- 


kong, and Salween—play an important 
part in the land. A great number of 
the people live along the banks of the 
rivers. Their houses are built on 
stilts for protection when the rivers 
rise during the rainy season. 

The Siamese people are happy, pa- 
tient, and kind. Most of the people 
are followers of Buddha, who taught 
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that the secret of life is brotherly love. 
The true believer should have a kindly 
attitude toward everyone around him. 

They like to dance and sing. Prac- 
tically everyone plays a musical instru- 
ment. On religious holidays, they 
enjoy themselves as they celebrate dif- 
ferent anniversaries in the life of 
Buddha. Many temples are beauti- 
fully decorated with gold leaf. 

In contrast to the simple farm life 
in most of the land, the capital, Bang- 





kok, is a booming city. New hotels, 
office buildings, and houses are going 
American and Eu- 
businesses are establishing 
branches there. It has become an im- 
portant terminal for airlines. In 1952, 
the population totaled 750,000; 
more than 1,200,000 people live there. 

A prince who became king in 1851 
realized the need for modernization of 
his country. He opened up trade with 
many other nations. The recent movie, 
“The King and I,” was based on his 
life. His son, who succeeded him, 
abolished slavery and started the 
public school system. Still, there are 
not enough teachers, and only about 
half of the people can read and write. 

Thailand is a constitutional mon- 
archy. The King’s title is “Lord of 
Life and Possessor of Twenty-Four 
Golden Umbrellas.’ Real political 
power is held by the Premier. 

During World War II, Thailand was 
occupied by Japan. The Siamese de- 
clared war on Britain and the United 
States. The United States, however, 
refused to recognize the state of war 
with Thailand, since the Thais had 
acted under pressure. 

The people are descendants of the 
Chinese, and the Siamese language is 
related to Chinese. Nevertheless, 
practically all of the culture comes 
from India. The religion, the archi- 
tecture, the literature, and the customs 
reflect an Indian origin. 

—By NANCY BLACKWOOD 
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Historical Background - = Government Debts 


NE of the hottest issues on 

Capitol Hill today concerns Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s proposed 71.8 bil- 
lion-dollar budget for the coming year. 
Some lawmakers want to trim the sug- 
gested budget by 5 or more billion 
dollars. Others feel the President’s 
program is needed and should not be 
reduced below his suggested figure. 

Meanwhile, the government’s esti- 
mated income—receipts from taxes 
and other sources—is expected to be 
around 73.6 billion dollars in the 
coming year. This would leave a sur- 
plus of income over expenditures of 
around 1.8 billion dollars, which could 
be used to reduce our national debt. 

In order to meet its expenses in past 
years, the government has had to bor- 
row money and thereby increase the 
national debt which, at the end of 
Uncle Sam’s business year—on June 
30—is expected to be over 270 billion 
dollars. Federal budget deficits—that 
is, lack of sufficient income to pay ex- 
penses—have existed at many periods 
in our history. 

In the early days of our independ- 
ence, deficits were small. From the 
time our Constitution went into effect 
in 1789 to 1801, the average yearly 
deficit was only $59,000. 

From 1801 until the War of 1812, 
the budget generally was balanced. 
Because of the 1812 conflict, govern- 
ment expenses increased. Deficits 
averaged nearly $3,000,000 a year 
through 1820. 

For a number of years after 1820, 
the government had no unusually heavy 
expenses. Then, partly because of the 


Mexican War (1846-1848), there were 
several years of deficits. For the most 
part, though, Uncle Sam got enough 
income from taxes and other sources 
to pay his bills until the Civil War. 

That conflict brought about a huge 
boost in federal expenditures. The 
government was spending about $60,- 
000,000 a year in the 1850’s. Then, 
under the war emergency, spending 
climbed to hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The average annual outgo for 
the years 1860-1865 was more than 
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OUR NATIONAL DEBT has grown 


until it is now 270.6 billion dollars 
$680,000,000, while receipts during 
the same period were only around 
$150,000,000 a year. 

World War I brought a new era of 
great deficits in operation of the fed- 
eral government. In the years 1916- 
1920, we spent an average of more 
than 8 billion dollars a year, took in 
less than 31% billion, and had to bor- 
row about 4% billion annually. 

The depression of the 1930's 
launched another period when Uncle 








Sam did not meet his bills out of in- 
come. The government undertook 
emergency measures to help the unem- 
ployed, farmers, and other groups 
through the difficult years when busi- 
ness was bad. This took 2 to 5 billion 
dollars more than was collected from 
the people in taxes. 

World War II brought our greatest 
spending and deficits. In the peak 
year of 1945, we spent close to 100 bil- 
lion dollars, and had a deficit of nearly 
54 billion. 

After the war, efforts were again 
made to balance the budget. There 
was a small surplus of income over 
expenditures for the 1946-1947 busi- 
ness year, a fairly large one of 8% 
billion dollars in 1947-1948, and one of 
3% billion in 1950-1951. 

Largely because of the Korean War, 
there were then a few years of deficits 
in the federal budget. However, by 
1955-1956, there was a 1.6 billion- 
dollar budget surplus. A _ similar 
amount is expected for the current 
year. —By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 
Daniel Fignole—dan’yél fé-n6-1a’ 
Fidel Castro—fé-dél’ kAs’tré 


Fulgencio Batista—fool-hen’see-o ba- 
tés’ta 

_Gustavo Rojas Pinilla—goos-ta'vi ré’has 
pi-nél’ya 


John Diefenbaker—jén dé’ fén-bak-ér 

Konrad Adenauer—kin’rit A’duh- 
now-er 

Louis St. Laurent—lwé san-law-riin’ 

Luis Munoz Marin—|lwés’ 
ma-rén’ 

Paul Magliore—paw! mig-lwir’ 

Ponce de Leon—pons’ deh |é’iin 


m0oo-ny6s’ 
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Canadian Elections 


Canada’s voters are going to the 
polls today, June 10, for the first 
nation-wide elections since 1953. At 
stake are the 265 seats in the House 
of Commons, Canada’s chief lawmak- 
ing body. 

Under Canada’s parliamentary sys- 
tem of government, the party electing 
the most members to the House of 
Commons will choose its leader as 
Prime Minister. 

Leading the Liberal Party in the 
campaign, which has just come to a 
Prime Minister Louis St. 
His party has controlled the 
Canadian government for the past 22 
years, and St. Laurent has been the 
top man since 1948. 

For many years, the principal op- 
position party has been the Progres- 
sive Conservatives (usually shortened 
to Conservatives). The group’s leader 
is John Diefenbaker of Saskatchewan. 
Two minor parties whose strength is 
largely in the west are the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation (Social- 
ists) and the Social Credit Party. 

Most observers feel that the Liber- 
als, campaigning on a program stress- 
ing prosperity, will retain their hold 
on the government. In the last Parlia- 
ment, they held 168 seats to 50 for the 
Conservatives and less than that for 
the minor groups. 
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Honoring Our Flag 


Next Friday, June 14, is a special 
day to remember and honor our coun- 
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A YOUNG ARAB learns to read 


try’s flag. Observances honoring the 
flag will be held in communities across 
the nation. 

It was on June 14, 1777, that the 
Continental Congress adopted a resolu- 
tion that the flag of our country, then 
consisting of 13 states, should have 13 
alternate red and white stripes, with 
a blue field containing 13 stars. That 
flag was kept when our Constitution 
went into effect in 1789. 

For a short time after the birth of 
our country, a new stripe as well as 
a new star was added for each state 
admitted to the Union. At one time, 
our flag had 15 stripes and 15 stars. 
In 1818, the number of stripes was 
fixed at 13 in honor of the 13 original 
states. A added for 
each new state. 

On Flag Day, as well as on all other 
days of the year, we should keep in 
mind these rules governing the display 


new star was 


of our flag: 
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TAMINOSUKE MIZUMOTO (center) used 200,000 pearls to make this model of 


our Capitol. 


1. The flag should be displayed in a 
prominent place, above any other flag 
or banner. 

2. The flag should be hoisted briskly 
and lowered ceremoniously. During 
the hoisting or lowering of the flag, or 
when the banner is passing in a pa- 
rade, all persons present should face 
the flag, stand at attention, and salute. 

3. When carried in a_ procession 
with other flags, the nation’s banner 
should be either on the marching right, 
or if there is a line of flags, in front 
of the center of that line. 

For more details on flag etiquette, 
call or write the nearest post of the 
American Legion, or some other pa- 
triotic group. 


Two Jerusalems 


The crack of snipers’ guns and the 
chatter of machine-guns echo through 
Jerusalem almost every day, as hostile 
Arabs and Jews continue to face one 
another uneasily in that ancient city. 

Jerusalem has been a divided city— 
part Arab and part Jewish—since 
1949. The Arab section, known as 
the Old City, looks much as it did in 
Biblical times. It has winding streets 
lined with rows of open stalls where a 
large assortment of goods are sold. 

The Jewish section of Jerusalem is 
the newer part of the city. It has 
many modern buildings, including a 
new university that is not yet finished. 

Jerusalem became a divided city be- 
cause both Israel and Arab Jordan 
claimed it as their own. Both sides 
tried to conquer it during the Arab- 
Jewish fighting in 1948. The follow- 
ing year, the United Nations voted 
to put Jerusalem under international 
control. This displeased both Arabs 
and Jews, and they ignored the UN 
decision. 

Arab forces from Jordan kept the 
Old City, which now has a population 
of about 75,000. Israel held on to the 
newer section of Jerusalem, with a 
present-day population of around 146,- 
000, and proclaimed it to be the capital 
of Israel. 


This and That 


The Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, headed by Demo- 
cratic Representative Chet Holifield of 
California, is studying the problem 


Valued at $250,000, the model is now on a 3-year tour of our country. 


of nuclear 
caused by 


poison in our atmosphere 
atomic bomb tests. The 
committee is collecting the views of 
scientists, government officials, and 
private citizens on this matter. 

The purpose of the study is to find 
out all that is known about the amount 
of radioactivity the human race can 
endure, and what, if anything, should 
be done to halt further atomic poison- 
ing of the atmosphere. 

Robert Anderson will soon replace 
George Humphrey as Secretary of the 
Treasury. Anderson, a 46-year-old 
Texas lawyer, served as Secretary of 
the Navy for a year beginning in 1953. 
He then was named Deputy Secretary 
of Defense—a post he held until he re- 
turned to private business last year. 

A Big Four meeting of the foreign 
affairs chiefs of the United States, 
Britain, France, and Russia to discuss 
the unification of divided Germany 
may be called just as soon as some 
progress is made toward global dis- 
armament. That is what President 
Eisenhower and West German Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer said at the 
close of their White House talks 
recently. 

Meanwhile, disarmament talks be- 
tween the western nations and Russia 
were continuing in London last week. 
At our press time, both sides were 
hopeful that an agreement might be 
reached soon on at least partial dis- 
armament of the major powers. 
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The Story of the Week 


Changes in Russia 


The Soviet Union is now undergoing 
some sweeping changes in its indus- 
trial system. The Reds are closing 
down most of the 25 big Moscow of- 
fices which have been supervising the 
nation’s 200,000 or more factories and 
businesses, plus 100,000 or so con- 
struction projects. The few Moscow 
offices that remain open will supervise 
all these vast enterprises from now on 
—but not as rigidly as before. 

In addition, 92 new special bodies 
are being set up throughout Russia to 
supervise industrial production and to 
work closely with local leaders. At 
the same time, local bosses of the gov- 
ernment-owned enterprises in towns 
and cities throughout the Soviet Union 
will be given a little more say in 
managing their affairs than they have 
had up to now. 

The new program is an effort to 
boost production and to streamline the 
Soviet economic system. It is sup- 
posed, among other things, to relax 
the former rigid control over all Soviet 
industries by a few bosses in Moscow, 
which led to a great deal of “‘red tape” 
in the operation of industries. 

What are some possible results of 
the Russian changes? Some observers 
believe that the new program could 
cause a temporary breakdown in Soviet 
industrial production and a weakening 
of Russia’s military strength—at least 
for the time being. Others feel that 
the plan may actually lead to more 
rapid economic growth in Russia. 


Prices Go Up 


Almost every month, new and higher 
price tags appear on most foods, cloth- 
ing, hardware, and other goods we buy 
in stores. Price levels on nearly all 
necessities of life have been climbing 
steadily for almost a year now. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, a 
government agency that keeps tabs on 
our living costs, says it now takes 
about $1.20 to buy goods that cost 
around $1.16 a year ago. In 1947- 
1949, the same goods could be pur- 
chased for $1.00. 

The price changes are pinching the 
pocketbooks of persons who have fixed 
incomes—those on pensions, and in- 
dividuals whose salaries remain un- 
changed year after year. Higher 
prices also increase the cost of Uncle 
Sam’s defense programs. 





UNITED PRESS 


WEST GERMAN families who can’t afford to buy an entire house at once may 
purchase only the top half to live in temporarily. Later, they can buy the lower 
part, and the builder will join the 2 halves, giving them a complete new home. 
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LATEST PICTURE. This is the first picture of the Supreme Court since Justice Whittaker was appointed in March. 
The justices and their home states are: Chief Justice Earl Warren (California), Hugo Black (Alabama), Felix Frankfurter 
(Massachusetts), William Douglas (Washington), Harold Burton (Ohio), Thomas Clark (Texas), John Harlan (New York), 
William Brennan (New Jersey), and Charles Whittaker (Missouri). 


Meanwhile, certain workers, includ- 
ing employes of the nation’s big auto 
plants, automatically get raises when 
the cost of living goes up. These em- 
ployes have “escalator” clauses in their 
work contracts which provide for pay 
boosts whenever prices go up by cer- 
tain specified amounts. 


For Freer Trade 


About 9 years ago, the United 
States, Britain, France, and other na- 
tions organized the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
Members of this body agreed to meet 
occasionally to encourage global trade 
and to reduce tariff charges on articles 
traded among member countries. 

In 1955, GATT members suggested 
that another group be set up—the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation 
(OTC )—to carry out recommendations 
made by the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Congress is now 
studying the President’s request that 
we join the latter agency. 


Money Bills 


Uncle Sam’s new fiscal, or book- 
keeping, year begins July 1. On that 
date, old laws providing many govern- 
ment agencies with the funds they 
need to carry on their work expire. 
That’s why Congress is now racing 
against time to pass as many money 
bills as possible before that deadline. 

Some of these legislative acts, 
particularly when they are pushed 
through the congressional mill in a 
hurry, contain provisions other than 
those providing for government funds. 
Riders may be attached to these money 
bills. (A rider is a measure tacked 
onto another bill in the hope that it 
will ride through Congress.) 

If the President wants to approve 
the chief features of a bill, but objects 
to a rider attached to it, he has only 2 
choices. He can approve the bill as it 
stands, or he can veto the entire meas- 
ure. He cannot, under existing rules, 
say “no” to a part of any proposal 
without turning down the entire bill. 

Now Congress is once again study- 
ing proposals to give the President 
special powers to strike out any part 
of a bill sent to the White House for 


signature. The power to veto sections 
of a bill is known as the item veto. 


Save Our Forests 


It is estimated that 9 out of every 
10 forest fires are started by human 
beings, mostly through carelessness. 
Others are ignited by lightning or in 
some other way. 

If you take a trip this summer, you’ll 
be seeing pictures of Smokey, the big 
brown bear in forest ranger’s hat and 
blue jeans. As the best-known mem- 
ber of our federal government’s Forest 
Service, Smokey tells all of us, “Re- 
member, only YOU can prevent forest 
fires.” 

In 1955, more than 145,000 forest 
blazes swept over about 8,000,000 acres 
of woodland in the United States—an 
average of nearly 400 fires a day! 

Forests are one of our nation’s most 
valuable assets. About one-third of 
the United States is woodland. Much 
of the timber cut from our forests 
goes into everyday products—lumber, 
furniture, and paper. Many homes, 
of course, are also built mostly of 
wood, while others have some wood in 
them. A long list of other items, 
such as pencils, telephone poles, rail- 
road ties, and toys, are also made of 
wood. 

In addition, we get turpentine, tar, 
rosin, fruits, dyes, nuts, and maple 
syrup from our forests. By-products 
of the pulp and paper industry are 
cellophane, rayon, explosives, plastics, 
and lacquers. 

So you can see that our trees are 
valuable. If you take a trip this sum- 
mer, keep Smokey’s advice in mind. 
Make certain it isn’t your carelessness 
which starts a blaze. 


Trade with Red China 


Soon after the Korean War broke 
out in 1950, Red Chinese armies 
swarmed into North Korea to help that 
land’s communists in their war of ag- 
gression against South Korea and to 
fight United Nations forces sent to 
the Far East to halt the invaders. 
The UN then branded Red China as an 
aggressor nation. 

Around this time, most free nations 
agreed to ban the shipment of a long 


list of items to Red China—items 
which they felt might help the Chi- 
nese communists increase their war- 
making power. A separate list of 
“contraband” goods had been drawn 
up for western trade with Russia, 
which didn’t include nearly as many 
banned items as did the Red Chinese 
list. 

The rules governing trade with Red 
China, with some changes, remained 
in effect for a number of years, despite 
strong pressure by Britain and some 
other countries to relax them. The 
United States led opposition to more 
trade with the Chinese communists. 

Then, less than 2 weeks ago, London 
announced that it would end the strict 
ban on trade with Red China. The 
British said they will only prohibit 
the shipment of those goods to the 
Chinese communists which are now 
banned to the Soviets. Certain other 
western nations followed the British 
lead on this matter. 

Britain’s move on Red Chinese trade 
has caused new friction between our 
British allies and ourselves. 

London justifies its move on Red 
Chinese trade as follows: “It doesn’t 
make much sense to continue to ban 


; 


i 


MOTORISTS in Chicago, 
telephone calls. 


the shipment of various goods to Red 
China which the western nations are 
selling to 
must trade to make a living, and is 
badly in need of new customers to 
help make ends meet.” 

Many people in the United States 
feel this way: “Red China was branded 
as an aggressor in Korea by the UN, 


Russia. Besides, Britain 


and the Chinese communists have not 
shown any change of heart since that 
action taken. Large-scale 
ern trade with Red China will help 
increase that country’s military power 


west- 


was 


and might encourage it to launch ne 
wars of conquest.” 


Dangerous Twisters 


Though tornadoes may come 
time of the and strike 
any part of the country, they appear 
frequently in the 
summer, and in the states stretching 
from Texas to This region is 
sometimes called “Tornado Alley,” be- 


any 
year almost 


most spring and 


Iowa. 


cause so many of the dangerous twist- 
ers have hit this area in the past. 
The U. S. Weather Bureau says that 
this year may break all records for 
the number of tornadoes in various 
parts of the nation. Until now, 1955 
had more recorded twisters than any 
other year, with 870 tornadoes. 
Scientists know that tornadoes occur 
when warm, moist air collides with 
cold, dry air. But they don’t know 
exactly what sets off the dangerous 
storms. The Weather Bureau is now 
looking further into the 
tornadoes and how to forecast these 
twisters more accurately. 

At present, the Weather 
radar to track and 
storms likely to spawn these destruc- 
tive twisters. There is also a network 
of ground observers to spot tornadoes 
and keep track of their movements. 
Though most twisters can be forecast 
through these means, a few still hit 
without warning. 


causes of 


Bureau 


uses tornadoes 


The power of a tornado has thus far 
been almost beyond measurement, and 
its destructive power is difficult to 
imagine. The winds inside the whirl- 
ing funnel are believed to reach‘ veloc- 
ities of up to 500 miles an hour. The 
terrific of the winds tear 
apart strong buildings 
them like kindling. 


force can 


and scatter 





Illinois, no longer need to leave their cars to make 
Curb-side phones have been installed in some parts of the city. 
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Caribbean Area 


(Continued from page 1) 


bean, this large country is generally 
not regarded as a Caribbean nation.) 

In addition, there are the U.S. 
island territory of Puerto Rico (see 
article on page 1), and island posses- 
sions of Great Britain, France, and 
the Netherlands. The larger islands 
in the northern Caribbean are known 
as the Greater Antilles. The chain of 
smaller islands at the eastern end of 
the sea is the Lesser Antilles. 

Land and people. About 40,000,000 
people live in the lands about the 
Caribbean. The population is com- 
posed of whites, Negroes, Indians, and 
people of mixed descent. 

All of these countries have a tropi- 
cal climate. On most of them are green 
mountain ranges. In some places, the 
Caribbean Sea laps sandy beaches, but 
in many other spots, humid, tangled 
jungles extend to the water’s edge. 

Columbus explored this area on his 
four voyages to the new world. He 
claimed the lands for Spain, and for 
a long time the region was ruled by 
that European country. Though most 
of these countries have now been in- 
dependent for many years, Spanish is 
still the principal language. French 
is the main language in Haiti, which 
was once under French rule. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries, the 
Caribbean was often called the 
Spanish Main. Pirates infested the 
area, attacking treasure ships that 
were carrying gold and other precious 
metals to Europe. 

Today, most of the Caribbean peo- 
ples make a living off the soil. Major 
crops include coffee, bananas, and 
sugar cane. Vast amounts of oil are 
produced in Colombia and Venezuela. 

Deep-seated ills. Poverty is wide- 
spread. Average income ranges from 
$540 a year in Venezuela to about $75 
a year in Haiti. In rural areas, most 
people live a hand-to-mouth existence. 
Those who work in cities or on large 
plantations may have more cash in- 
come than the small farmers, but in 
general are not much better off than 
the rural population. 

In each land, there is a .small 
wealthy group, but between the rich 
and the poor, there is no substantial 
middle class. The discontent of the 
poverty-stricken masses makes it 
fairly easy for any political leader 
who wants to seize power to drum up 
support. This situation is a major 


RICE is a new crop in the Caribbean area. 
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factor in the frequent upheavals in 
these lands. 

Another factor is lack of education. 
Many people cannot read or write, and 
the business of government is left to 
a comparatively small number. Ambi- 
tious individuals who understand the 
mechanism of government may get 
into power—sometimes unlawfully— 
with surprising ease. Seizures of 
power by “strong men” (usually mili- 
tary dictators) have taken place fre- 
quently. 

Still another factor contributing to 
the instability of these countries is an 
economy that is out-of-balance. Most 
Caribbean lands depend mainly on one 
or two export products for their wel- 
fare—coffee and bananas, for ex- 
ample. If crops fail or prices drop, 
there is not much else that people can 
turn to. The resulting discontent is 
often exploited by ruthless politicians. 

One or more of these factors are 
apparent in the recent disturbances 
throughout the Caribbean area. Let 





This field is in Nicaragua. 


us look briefly at a number of the 
trouble spots. 

Haiti. The republic which occupies 
the western end of the island of His- 
paniola has been upset for several 
months. Trouble began last Decem- 
ber when General Paul Magloire, 
Haiti’s president and “strong man,” 
tried to keep himself illegally in power 
after his presidential term expired. 

In protest, thousands of workers 
went on strike. Magloire was forced 
to flee from the country. 

Since that time, intense political 
maneuvering, further strikes, and a 
brief civil war have occurred. About 
10 days ago, Daniel Fignole, a profes- 
sor of mathematics, became provi- 
sional (temporary) president. He has 
promised free elections soon. 

Whether Fignole will be successful 
in restoring stability to Haiti remains 
to be seen. The country’s economy— 
already shaky because of droughts, 
hurricanes, and government misman- 
agement—has been further weakened 
by the recent turmoil, which has seri- 
ously curtailed the profitable tourist 
industry. 

Cuba. The troubles in this island— 
only 150 miles from Florida—center 
about opposition to General Fulgencio 
Batista, who has been Cuba’s top man 
for most of the time during the past 
20 years. Much of the opposition 
comes from students who charge that 
Batista has suppressed liberty and 
democracy. Batista claims that he 
has given Cuba good government, and 
contends that communists are active 
among those opposing him. 

A hit-and-run force under rebel 
leader Fidel Castro has been active 
on the eastern end of the island. In 
March, a group of students stormed 
the Presidential Palace in Havana. 
Forty-five persons were killed in the 
uprising. Within the past two weeks, 
disorders have broken out in several 
parts of the island. 

Cuba has experienced fairly pros- 
perous times in recent years. Sugar 


MAP FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
has been bringing good prices, and 
wages are higher than ever before. 
Therefore, the rebels do not have the 
widespread discontent that is present 
in Haiti to capitalize on. Nonetheless, 
many observers feel that a major up- 
rising may yet take place, throwing 
the island into chaos. 

Honduras-Nicaragua. For many 
years, these adjoining countries have 
argued over the boundary separating 
them. The principal area under dis- 
pute is a jungle region known as the 
Mosquito Coast. About the size of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, it- is 
inhabited largely by Indians. 

The ancient argument over owner- 
ship of the Mosquito Coast had 
quieted down in recent years, until, 
some months ago, reports circulated 
that petroleum had been found in the 
region. Each country sent a small 
armed force into the area, and a clash 
took place in April. 

The Organization of American 
States (a group to which 21 Western 
Hemisphere republics—including the 
United States—belong) quickly re- 
stored order. A committee is now 
investigating the dispute, and will try 
to promote a peaceful settlement. 

Colombia. This large South Ameri- 
can country now seems to be getting 
back to normal after the ousting of a 
military dictator, General Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla, last month. 

Rojas had taken control of Colom- 
bia’s government in 1953 at a time of 
severe disturbances. His strong meas- 
ures were successful for a while, but 
it soon became apparent that demo- 
cratic government and civil liberties 
were being stifled. 

When Rojas decided several months 
ago—contrary to Colombia’s constitu- 
tion—to remain in office another 4 
years, widespread opposition devel- 
oped. Strikes occurred, and armed 
strife broke out. Finally the military 
leaders who had been supporting 
Rojas decided that he must step aside 
if a full-scale revolution was to be 
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averted. The dictator fled to Spain. 

Today a 5-man military group is 
ruling the country with civilian help. 
Many civil liberties have been re- 
stored, and free elections are sched- 
uled for next year. U.S. officials are 
hopeful that Colombia will now be- 
come a bulwark of democracy as it 
was for many years before 1948. 

Remedies. What can be done to 
cure the ills that are so widespread in 
the Caribbean region? How can this 
vital area be assured of stable govern- 
ment? 

Social and economic reforms are 
clearly needed. Desired.steps include 
the construction of more schools, the 
extension of better farming methods, 
and land reforms that will enable pov- 
erty-stricken farmers to own their 
plots. These steps should raise living 
standards. Higher living standards 
will increase the likelihood of orderly 
government. 

Further efforts are needed to intro- 
duce new crops and industries. Some 
progress has been made along these 
lines. Largely untouched mineral 
wealth may in time form the basis 
for new industries. 

To bring about reforms requires 
funds which many of these lands do 
not possess. However, increasing 
prosperity in some of these countries 
is permitting them to spend more on 
basic development programs. Several 
nations have borrowed money from 
the World Bank to undertake projects. 

U.S. relations. All of the nations in 
the Caribbean area iook to the United 
States for assistance in raising living 
standards. Our leaders feel that the 
best way to help these countries is 
to aid them in boosting farm out- 
put, in raising health and sanitation 
standards, and in furthering school 
programs. For some years we have 
sent experts in these fields to the 
Caribbean area to help the govern- 
ments of the region. 

One of our closest bonds with the 
Caribbean lands is that of trade. 
About 70 per cent of these nations’ 
exports come to the United States. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the for- 
eign purchases of the Caribbean na- 
tions come from us. 

One thing to which we must be alert 
is a possible communist infiltration of 
the Americas by way of this unsettled 
region. Americans are not likely to 
forget what took place in Guatemala 
several years ago. Native Reds vir- 
tually took over the government, and 
were threatening to use Guatemala as 
a base of operations to extend com- 
munist influence in this hemisphere. 

In the summer of 1954, the pro- 
communist government was over- 
thrown, and today the Red threat 
seems to have been checked in the 
area. However, as long as poor living 
conditions exist, the communists will 
try to profit by them. 

Offering hope for stability in the 
Caribbean area are the examples af- 
forded by Costa Rica, Puerto Rico, 
and the British-controlled West Indies 
Federation, which will come into ex- 
istence later this year. Costa Rica is 
a democratic and progressive nation. 
Puerto Rico, as the article on page 1 
indicates, is making substantial prog- 
ress. Though many economic prob- 
lems exist in the British-controlled 
islands, they have achieved a high 
degree of political stability. 

U.S. officials hope that those lands 
where unsettled conditions exist today 
will likewise move toward more stable 
governments in the near future. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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THIS UNUSUAL structure is being built to house exhibits at the 1958 World’s 


Fair in Brussels, Belgium. 


The building is a model of an electronic tube. 


Science in the News 


T is really cold at the South Pole, 

where 18 Americans are camped as 
part of the program for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. 

The thermometer sank to 100.4° 
below zero May llth. It was the 
coldest ever recorded on the surface 
of the earth. In spite of the extreme 
cold, the men at the base are in good 
spirits. However, most of them have 
lost a great deal of weight. 

In cold weather, a person needs 
many more calories than he does when 
it is hot. Seven of the men have lost 
25 pounds or more. The average loss 
has been about 15 pounds. The heav- 
iest men have lost the most weight, 
while the thin ones have held their 
own. All of the men, though, have 
remained in good physical condition. 

In addition to the weight loss, most 
of the men have not been able to sleep 
very well. Their insomnia might be 
the result of the dry air in the camp 
buildings. The arms and legs of the 
men have also felt weak. 

It is so cold that the men cannot 
spend more than a half hour outside 
at one time. Then they have to re- 
turn to the warmth of one of their 
well-insulated buildings. The camp is 
entirely buried under drifts of snow, 
and can be reached only through tun- 
nels. 

It was expected that there would be 
little or no wind at the South Pole. 
One surprise has been that there has 
been a wind blowing at 20 or 30 miles 
an hour. This makes it seem even 
colder. 


* 


The moon and stars will be photo- 
graphed during the International Geo- 
physical Year. From the information, 
it will be possible to make maps more 
accurate. 

For instance, certain islands have 
been found to be a mile from the place 
where they are indicated on maps. 
The exact distance between continents 
is still not known. 

Twenty special cameras will be lo- 
cated in various parts of the world. 
They will be attached to the bottom 
of telescopes. Each camera will be 
able to take very clear pictures of the 
moon and stars. 

From the pictures, astronomers and 


mathematicians will be able to deter- 
mine distances to within 100 feet of 
accuracy. At the present time, dis- 
tances can be measured to an accuracy 
of only a mile. 

The peaceful purpose of the pro- 
gram will be to make maps much more 
accurate. From a military viewpoint, 
long-range ballistic missiles could be 
aimed much more precisely. 


* 


Widespread use of Salk vaccine 
during the last 2 years has created a 
change in the age level where paralytic 
polio strikes. 

Before the mass inoculation of ele- 
mentary school children, the disease 
most frequently affected children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 9. Because of 
the very notable decline within those 
ages, other age groups now make up a 
larger proportion of those who con- 
tract the disease. 

The rise has been most noticeable 
in the pre-school group. In 1952, 29 
per cent of the cases occurred in the 
age group under 5 years. Thirty-nine 
per cent of the cases in 1956 were at 
that level. Babies will now have top 
priority for inoculations. 

It is also strongly urged that teen- 
agers and adults up to 40 receive the 
vaccine as soon as possible. Thirty- 
four per cent of 1956 cases occurred in 
the 15 year and over age group. 

—By NANCY BLACKWOOD 
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News Quiz 








Caribbean Region 


1. What recent events in the Caribbean 
area have been disturbing to U. S. lead- 
ers? 

2. Briefly describe the land and the 
people of this region. 


3. Discuss the factors that contribute 
to instability throughout the area. 

4. What troubles have Haiti and Cuba 
had recently? 


5. How has the Mosquito Coast figured 
in a serious dispute? 


6. In what respects is the situation ir 
Colombia improved over what it was a 
few months ago? 


7. What steps are necessary if the 
Caribbean area is to have a stable gov- 
ernment? 

8. Describe the interests of the United 
States in the Caribbean region. 


Discussion 
1. Which of the Caribbean region’s 
deep-seated ills do you feel should be at- 
tacked first? Why? 
2. Do you think the United States 


to 


should do more than it is now doing 
help bring about stable governments ir 
this region to the south? Why, or why 
not? 


Puerto Rico 
1. How many new factories have gone 
up in Puerto Rico in the past 10 years? 
List some of the products made in these 
plants. 


2. Explain why businessmen in the 
United States found the Puerto Rica 
offer to set up shop on the island 
tractive. 


3. Tell what progress Puerto Rico 
made in housing, education, 


hs 
as 


r and health 
in the past decade. 

4. How many factories do the Puerto 
Ricans hope to have by 1975? How many 


jobs will the new plants provide? 


5. Who discovered Puerto Rico? In 
what year? 

6. Tell what important events 
Puerto Rico’s history took place in the 
following years: (a) 1917; (b) 1947; (c) 


1952. 

7. How big is Puerto Rico? How many 
people live there? 

8. How many Puerto Ricans will move 
to the United States this year? Where 
do many of them live? 


Discussion 


1. If you were a native Puerto Rican, 
would you or would you not favor keep- 


ing ties with the United States? Give 
your reasons. 

2. Do you or do you not think the 
Puerto Ricans will realize their dream 
of providing jobs for all? Explain. 

Miscellaneous 


1. What is at stake in the Canadian 
elections being held today, June 10? 

2. Why is Flag Day observed on June 
14? 

3. What changes is Russia making in 
its economic system? 

4. Why is Jerusalem a divided city? 
What 2 countries control it? 

5. Identify: GATT, item veto, riders. 

6. What action has Britain taken in 
regard to trade with Red China? 

7. How do most people in Thailand 
earn their living? 

8. Tell how our national debt has in- 
creased from $59,000 in the early years 
of our history to the present figure of 
270 billion dollars. 
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(The views expressed on this page are not nec- 
essarily endorsed by the AMERICAN OBSERVER. ) 


“Understanding the Middle East,” 
by Wilton Wynn in the Associated 
Press Log. 


I once watched a mob of Egyptians 
storm a British barracks in Cairo. 
They ripped down a wooden wall and 
began pouring into the area where the 
troops lived. A burst of machine-gun 
fire stopped them. Instantly the mob 
vanished, leaving the street empty ex- 
cept for the dead and wounded. 

At that moment, an old peasant 
woman limped into the street, past the 
machine guns. Carefully, she began 
picking up the bits of wood from the 
wrecked wall. Firewood is hard to find 
in Egypt. 

This story is typical of the Middle 
East. Events which make headlines 
are hardly noticed by most Arabs. 
Their lives—of the most extreme pov- 
erty—remain unchanged by passing 
crises. 

It is important to remember this in 
studying news from the Middle East. 
The Arab world cannot be expected to 
act as the Western public does. When 
dealing with the Middle East, you 
must forget many of the rules by 
which news from other regions is in- 
terpreted. 

Take the idea that poverty breeds 
communism. If this were true, the 
Middle East would have gone com- 
munist long ago. The people there are 
too suspicious of foreign ideas to be 
attracted to communism, even though 
it might offer them a better life. The 
danger lies in the sudden overthrow of 
a government by communist agents. 

Don’t believe that a government 
such as that of Egypt’s Nasser will 
fall because it has financial trouble. 
Economics means little to the Egyp- 
tian who lives so close to starvation 
that things can’t get worse. 


“To Solve a Deadly Mystery,” an 
editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


The atom was split when enough 
money was put behind the attempt. A 
vaccine against polio was produced by 
concentrated effort. These same meth- 
ods can produce a break-through in 
the mystery of cancer, believes Sena- 
tor Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon. 
Many scientists agree. 

Some 40,000,000 Americans now 





MEDICAL SCIENTISTS are trying new ways to treat cancer patients. 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIME 


HOW MUCH HELP should the United States give to other countries? This question is being debated now in Congress. 


living will have some form of cancer, 
and 26,000,000 of them will die of it 
unless new preventive measures are 
found, says Senator Neuberger. Yet 
last year only $45,000,000 was spent 
for cancer research—about the cost of 
one atomic submarine. In this year’s 
proposed record-breaking peacetime 
budget, federal funds for cancer re- 
search would be reduced 3 per cent. 

To set up an emergency program of 
cancer study, Senator Neuberger has 
introduced a bill providing $500,000,- 
000 for the National Cancer Institute. 
As there would be no time limit on use 
of the money, continuous funds for 
research would be assured, and the 
institute could keep a large staff at 
work on the problem. 

In these days when cancer is in- 
creasing everywhére, and when there 
is some question whether the fallout 
of nuclear bombs will add to it, a 
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Many 


people believe that we need an emergency program for cancer research. 


break-through on the cancer front 
would give the spirit of mankind 
everywhere a new lift. 


“Foreign Aid,” an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal. 


President Eisenhower has taken to 
the airways in defense of his foreign- 
aid program. His aim was to fore- 
stall cuts in his 3.8 billion-dollar for- 
eign aid request to Congress. 

3y having to carry his case to the 
people, the President is pointing up 
the fact that Americans are now dis- 
illusioned with the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. This disillusionment shows up 
in Congress, where many former sup- 
porters of the measures are showing 
little enthusiasm for them now. 

The reasons for the disillusionment 
of the people are not hard to find. It 
is not only that taxes remain high, 
and inflation continues to chip away 
at salaries and savings. There is the 
over-riding fact that foreign aid just 
hasn’t seemed to have gotten us any- 
where. 

Just since the end of World War II, 
some 55 billion dollars has been rushed 
abroad. Much of it was spent to 
“hold back communism.” But where 
communism has been held back, there 
is the very great question of whether 
it wouldn’t have been held back any- 
way. In some places, the people have 
come to regard aid as a permanent 
price for not going communist 

Certainly the record is not a clear 
one. It is clear, however, that state- 
ments that foreign aid is needed to 
hold back communism are no longer 
enough. Americans want examples of 
how foreign aid has done what it was 
supposed to do. 

There must be better examples than 
that of Indonesia, a nation we sup- 
ported in its fight for independence, 
and to which we have given aid. Ac- 
cording to its leaders, it now considers 
Russia a model government. 


If there is a reason why we should 
provide more foreign aid, the Presi- 
dent should supply it—with facts tell- 
ing who has been saved from what 
and by whom. 


’ 


“The Dangers We Face,” an edito- 
rial in the New York Herald-Tribune. 


President Eisenhower has made a 
solemn appeal to the people and to 
Congress for his mutual security pro- 
gram. He warned that cutting our 
mutual security funds too low could 
mean the loss of peace or freedom. 

The battle of the budget has been 
strange. The President’s Cabinet was 
divided over the budget at the begin- 
ning. The people have been confused 
by many appeals to encourage their 
congressmen to cut the budget. But 
the President has brought the ques- 
tion back to the problem of survival. 

To reduce the appropriations for 
mutual security would discourage our 
friends and encourage our enemies. 
In view of this, arguments favoring 
further foreign aid cuts seem petty 
indeed. National survival is worth 
any financial cost. 

We cannot afford to cut the foreign- 
aid investment below the margin of 
safety. We cannot afford to gamble 
on survival. 

We face two dangers on this issue. 
First, Russia might be able to use 
economic weaknesses in free nations 
to overthrow their governments, or to 
plunge them into such disorder that 
their influence for freedom will be 
ended. This could lead to the breakup 
of our alliances with other free peo- 
ples. 

The second danger is that we will 
not recognize the first, and that, for 
an immediate tax cut, we will walk 
headlong into the first peril. 

In his budget and in his speech, the 
President has acted to avoid these 
dangers. Americans must heed his 
words. 





